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port he gave to both the department and the magazine this 
27th volume is dedicated to his memory. 
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TOTALITARIANISM—1953 STYLE 


AN EDITORIAL 


In spite of the spread of the concepts and ideals of democracy 
since 1775, the world has experienced during the first half of this 
century the direst consequences of authoritarianism in history. While 
in some limited fashion democratic practices have been instituted, 
they have been more than checkmated by totalitarians in almost every 
area of institutional life. What is worse, “Sawdust Ceasars” have 
been able to use the accretions of scientific research as a formidable 
weapon in their control of man. The only saving feature as far as 
mankind is concerned has been that, in part, the objectives of many 
of the totalitarians have been less oppressing than were those of 
their predecessors; but, however benevolent their aims, they are 
authoritarians still. 

The most outstanding aspect of present day authoritarian control 
-was, of course, experienced in the countries dominated by the Hitler- 
Mussolini-Hirohito Alliance during World War II and by the rulers 
under the domination of the Iron Curtain today. These are, of course, 
political and dramatic because of their oppressive measures and are 
rightly the concern of the leaders of the politically democratic na- 
tions. 

It is with the more subtle aspects of authoritarian domination, 
however, that sociologists should be concerned. It should be of great 
concern to the scientist, whose findings are neither moral nor im- 
moral, that practically every device which he has perfected has been 
mobilized to manipulate human beings and to control human con- 
ducted in order to attain whatever ends the manipulator has in view. 

Increasingly, the democratic process of community participation 
in the development of social policy has been prostituted by the bright 
young technicians and the fanatical crusaders whose interest has 
been largely manipulation and persuasion of people rather than their 
development. The conversion techniques used by such people are 
backed by a physical science which has produced mass communica- 
tion and by such fear-instilling devices as nuclear fission. 

In business this trend is represented by the plush offices of public 
relations agencies whose double task has been that of persuading the 
public to buy their clients’ products and that of controlling the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward the industries themselves. 

In religion this trend, on the one hand, has seen those members 
of the clergy who attempt to make the pew into a psychiatrist’s couch 
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rather than leading their parishioners in a group experience pro- 
gressively toward spiritual growth and development. On the other 
hand, it has seen the type of clergyman who regards his task as that 
of holding the parishioners faithful to the “faith of the fathers” 
rather than encouraging the creative process of testing present 
dogma against present problems of life. 

In politics, the trend is exemplified by “brainwashing” and counter 
brainwashing. The “information” programs which the various na- 
tional governments direct at one another perhaps represent the best 
illustrations of programs based on an assumption that you can con- 
trol people’s allegiznces if you only put the right words together and 
say them often enough in the right way. 

The battles over whether the school should indoctrinate, indicate 
the extent of the assumptions with which the authoritarians justify 
their efforts to help man believe what they think he should. Not all 
these programs have been pointed in one direction. Over $8,000,000 
are spent annually by so-called good will agencies trying to “change 
attitudes” in order to increase acceptance of minority groups—a 
generally accepted socially desirable aim. 

In it all, however, is an underlying assumption that psychological 
know-how with mass communication as a medium should be used to 
“mould the minds” of men to pre-determined ends. 

In this process, the community has almost been eradicated as a 
sociological entity, for the manipulators have split it in myriads of 
divergent fragments. 

The need to find an alternative to this violation of integrity of 
personality is perhaps the most pressing problem facing society to- 
day. The discovery of autonomous groups and their function in 
society has offered some clues. The insight gained from group dy- 
namics, while suggesting some solutions, raises almost as many 
problems as it solves, for the manipulation of individuals and the 
manipulction of groups results in the same type of outcomes. 

In many respects, the community is the basic unit in society. 
Here we experience in microcosm most of the problems with which 
man is concerned in macrocosm. Here that climate is developed, to 
a very large extent, which shapes the direction that growth takes. 

This much seems clear—if democratic goals are to be achieved, the 
direction movement takes must be determined by the people in inter- 
action as they move through a body of common experience, rather 
than by the manipulations of authoritarians whether they be vested 
with institutional cloaks of government, religion, or education. 
Dan W. Dodson 








TRENDS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
W. C. Richardson 


’ In a study by Professor Marion B. Smith, printed recently in this 
publication, he concludes from the data available that there has been 
a steadily growing increase in enrollment in non-public schools as 
compared to private schools in America between the years 1927- 
1948, adding that although these data do not extend beyond that 
period, “there is no evidence to indicate that the non-public school 
growth has decreased since that year.” The superficial resemblance 
of the English public school to its historical descendant, the Amer- 
ican private school, suggests speculation on its own renewed pros- 
perity during recent years, and in point of fact, the revival in Eng- 
land bears a certain similarity to the rather unexpected rejuvenation 
of independent education in the United States since the war. This 
renaissance movement is expressed differently in each country. In 
England it is distinguishable, not so much by any spectacular in- 
crease in enrollment figures, as by the continuing recognition of the 
public school in post-war socialist Britain, as an inalienable feature 
of the educational system, a recognition acknowledged by its incorp- 
oration, as an integral part, in the broad national program outlined 
in the Education Act of 1944. Although the apparent results of this 
popular reaction to the wave of mass education that is sweeping over 
the English speaking people zre doubtless comparable, the under- 
lying forces of social change that shape the educational trends in the 
two countries are essentially unalike. Manifestation of social traits 
is rooted in the soil of tradition, each to its own ideal. In Eng- 
land, reverence for the public school is a legitimate part of the her- 
itage and pride of centuries, while in America, public sentiment has 
always been strongly in favor of co-educztional instruction, financed 
and controlled by the States and open to all who seek to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. To the average citizen, born to the tradi- 
tional illusion of “equality of opportunity”, and nurtured on the 
pre-conceived popular dislike for “special privilege”, private schools 
appear to be contradictory to the established pattern of American 
life, incongruous, interesting, znd perhaps desirable for the eccentric 
few, but withal, essentially unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, the prevalent popular impression that American 
private education is on the wane belies the true facts of the case. 
World War II brought to the private schools an unparalleled period 
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of prosperity that has continued down to the present. The older well- 
established schools, such as Lawrenceville, Hotchkiss, and Groton, 
have secured a new lease of life, while a number of newer institu- 
tions are gaining something of a reputation in the so-called “pro- 
gressive” educational movement of the post-war era. Again the 
private school can begin to be selective in the choice of students, and 
indeed many of them are accumulating waiting lists, which, accord- 
ing to some authorities, portend “an acceleration in non-public 
school growth.” Modern statistics of the United States Office of 
Education indicate a gradual but continuous gain in the enrollment 
of pupils in elementary and secondary schools, in proportion to the 
attendance in the public school system, for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Whereas the gain has been somewhat greater among private 
elementary schools than in the secondary field of education, the in- 
crease in numbers is fully reflected on both levels. In some quarters 
this acceleration appears to be ephemeral, but the United States 
Office of Education has predicted no reversal of national trends for 
at least eight to ten years. 

In contrast to the United States, where independent schools stand 
opposed to the general pattern of education, the public schools of 
England are gradually being integrated with the state-controlled 
system of public instruction. That co-operation between the public 
schools and the state is, however, of comparatively recent develop- 
ment, dating from the National Education Act of 1918. Historically, 
the British public school has grown up in a haphazard way, more or 
less unplanned, without any centralized direction, and entirely un- 
related to the basic reforms in national education that came as an 
aftermath of the Industrial Revolution. Sir Joshua Fitch, speaking 
for the Schools Enquiry Commission of 1864, observed that the: 
genius of the English people is opposed to formal doctrines and 
predetermined philosophical systems. Consequently, by character- 
istic habits of thought, they have been disposed to regard education, 
not as a science, but “as a body of expedients to be discovered em- 
pirically, and amended from time to time as occasion may require.” 
Such an attitude has resulted, historically, in a multitude of ill-ad- 
vised experiments, culminating in a complex organization of edu- 
cational institutions that completely defies all logical analysis. Eng- 
lish education was never born, nor did it develop along any fixed 
pattern ; like the proverbial Topsy, it “just growed,” arriving even- 
tually, rather by accident than by design, at a position of mature 
responsibility. British educators, like the builders of the Empire, 
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were concerned primarily with particular problems and not with the 
perfectibility of the whole, and if they fashioned well, it was only 
because their “muddling” techniques achieved a practical compro- 
mise with reality. 

In the absence of any national planning, the first thirteen centuries 
of English education were left to the purely voluntary efforts of the 
Church, corporate institutions, and private philenthropy. England 
had no national system of elementary education until 1870, no com- 
prehensive uniform scheme of secondary education until 1902; com- 
pulsory attendance was postponed until 1880, and free education 
for the elementary levels was attained only in the last decade of the 
century. Even in higher education the modern university system 
begins essentially, with the foundation of the University of London 
in 1828. The public schools alone have a continuous history through- 
out the last six centuries. Theirs is a long and venerable heritage, 
steeped in national tradition and governed by the chcngeless con- 
cepts of an aristocratic ideology. Fer more ancient than the govern- 
mentally sponsored schools, they still represent the true focal point 
of English education, and despite the degeneracy of the eighteenth 
century, when educction in England generally reached its lowest 
level of decline, the public schools of today remain uniquely charac- 
teristic of English class-consciousness. Nationally typical in concept, 
they embody the principles of individualism and cultured gentility that 
have given to England so many generations of world leadership. 
While adapting themselves to the prevailing standards of popular and 
technical education, demanded universally by the democratizction 
of society, they have contrived to keep their ideals of religion, schol- 
arship, and good breeding. England has contributed little to either 
the theory or the practice of state-controlled education ; in contrast, 
the public school is a genuine British contribution to both in the 
field of independent instruction, and though condemned by its sever- 
est critics as expensive, exclusive, conservative, and snobbish, also 
proclaimed by them as the best private school in the world. Nor has 
this distinction been achieved without considerable setbacks. In the 
ebb and flow of its checkered history, there have been many vicissi- 
tudes, and indeed, there are none who would uphold the glaring evils 
of the past; but the institutions under immediate consideration are 
the rejuvenated schools of the present day, which, surviving their 
eighteenth and nineteenth century degeneracy, have successfully met 
the challenge of modern educational needs, and thereby won for 
themselves a national popularity, unrivaled among the publicly sup- 
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ported schools of the country. Whereas in the United States the pri- 
vate school is, in a sense, an alien development, foreign to the national 
mind, its counterpart, the public school, is perhaps the most indigen- 
ous of all existing British institutions. 

In this brief survev, space will not permit an adequate evaluation 
of the overall system of state controlled schools now in operation 
under the direction of the Ministry of Education and the Local Edu- 
cational Authorities. Closely related as it has always been to his- 
torical change, the evolution of English education was bound up 
rather intricately with the religious controversies of the last two 
centuries and was motivated by the impending social and economic 
forces of the Industrial Revolution. State intervention was not be- 
gun until 1833, but since that date a long series of important stetutes 
have so extended, liberalized, and modernized, education below the 
university level, as to bring England apace with the more progres- 
sive countries of the world. There was no practical intervention by 
the State in whet is now called intermediate or secondary education 
before the Public Schools Act of 1864, when certain reforms of 
abuses in the public schools were undertaken. The Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869, establishing the principle of non-denominational schools, 
followed. This legislation, particularly the Acts of 1840, 1870, 1876, 
1880, 1902, 1918, znd 1944, has resulted in an educational structure 
for Englend and Wales which probably affords a greater variety of 
schools than can be found in any other country. The rapid extension 
of educational opportunity to all classes of society has had a paral- 
leled development in the organization both of the independent 
schools and of the broader state system. In general, it differs from 
our own system in three essential features: in the decentralization 
of education, in the freedom of teachers from official direction on 
questions relating to curricula, syllabi, and methods of teaching, and 
in the prominent part played by voluntary agencies. 

The Education Act of 1944, extended to Scotland and Northern 
Ireland in 1945 and 1947, enforces the principle so typical of English 
administration, of decentralized control, placing full responsibility 
for school administration in the hands of Local Government; thus 
the relationship between the Ministry of Education and the local 
authorities, is based only on close co-operation. School teachers are 
not civil servants for they are not employed or paid by the State; 
nor does England maintain any “state” schools, in the sense of those 
administered by the central government. The so-called “national 
schools” are those provided for by the 146 Local Educational Author- 
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ities appointed by the local council governments in the 62 counties 
and 83 county boroughs of England and Wales. Of the total of 
30,837 maintained and assisted primary and secondary schools, sup- 
ported wholly or in part by public funds from the state, or by local 
rates, fewer than 19,000 are “free” county council and county 
borough council schools. The public schools represent only a frac- 
tional part of the larger category of Britain’s independent schools. 
According to the present legal terminology, an “independent school” 
is “any school at which full education is provided for five or more 
pupils of compulsory school age,...not being so maintained by a 
local education authority, or a school in respect of which grants are 
made by the Minister (of Education) to the proprietor of the 
school.” A group of independent schools are classified as “elemen- 
tary” to distinguish them from the “secondary” school system, which 
officially includes a variety of types of post primary schools for chil- 
dren of eleven years or older. Chief among this latter group is the 
well-known Grammar School, now defined as a “type of secondary 
school leading mainly to the universities and professions.” It is with- 
in the classification of grammar schools that most of the public 
schools of today are found, and indeed some of them still retain their 
original title of “Grammar School.” The remainder are “voluntary” 
and “private” schools of which the greater number are denomina- 
tional: 9,730 Church of England, 1,904 Roman Catholic, 121 Metho- 
dist, and 529 of other denominations. In addition to these institu- 
tions there are approximately 109 public schools and about 10,000 
private schools which remain independent of the state system, ex- 
cept for limited inspection and control. Furthermore, the pattern is 
rendered still more complicated if nursery schools, technical schools, 
special schools for handicapped children, teacher-training institu- 
tions, the new “county college” or continuation schools, and about 
eleven and a half thousand evening institutions, are added to the 
total. All of these latter institutions are partially supported by pub- 
lic funds. 

Due in part to the ambiguous terminology, but more particularly 
to the apparent lack of any consistency in the evolution of English 
education, the foreigner’s attempt either to evaluate its basic con- 
cepts, or to analyze its particularities, becomes ravelled in the tangle 
of semi-related educational institutions. Such confusion is usually 
the result of failure on the part of the outsider to grasp the funde- 
mental principles underlying the English notion of freedom in 2 
democracy and motivating the evolution of the variable educational 
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ideal. Consequently, misrepresentations always arise whenever any 
constituent part of the national school program is considered separ- 
ately from the organic whole. 

To the professional educator there are doubtless many problems 
presented by this veritable conglomeration of decentralized and un- 
differentiated entities, not the least of which is the age-old quo 
vadis: Whither education? What are its goals, and can they be effec- 
tively realized without some preconceived philosophy of education 
as a unifying guide to the future? If the English have erred in their 
lack of a generally accepted educational philosophy, they have strayed 
yet again from the path of uniform popular education by perpetuat- 
ing a parallel system of private schooling, far removed from the 
democratic ideals of the socialized state. Is the concept of the public 
school an anachronism, out of tune with the larger social symphony 
of a closely integrated society, or does it, perhaps, represent a legit- 
imate desire to retain a portion, however meager, of the spiritual 
and ethical values of past generations, values which elsewhere are 
almost hopelessly submerged in the practical ideology of materialistic 
culture? Doubts of the validity of the public school in a democratic 
state must inevitably perpetuate the controversy over past and pres- 
ent social values, but however salutary, imperfect, or anachronistic 
the public school of today may be, it has become an abiding feature 
of English life. 

In origin, rise and incoherent development, the educational sys- 
tem in England is unique, as nationally typical as the class-conscious- 
ness which sired it. Yet it is the very variety of the experiments made 
throughout the centuries which has given birth to the present diver- 
sified system, so characteristic of the traditional British passion for 
democratic expression and individual freedom. As interpreted by a 
modern scholar, “it is based on the principle ‘that education is largely 
a voluntary activity, and that self-government and freedom of choice 
must be preserved at every stage.’ But that it is not equalitarian 
cannot be denied. The two nations (i.e., the Fabian socialist concept 
of the rich vs. the poor) scale their parallel, but separate ladders, 
until they meet and mix at the universities on equal terms, but still 
in unequal proportions.” That freedom of choice, historically so 
strongly emphasised in the past, still obtains under the broad con- 
ception !aid down in the Education Act of 1944, and is indirectly 
responsible for the peculiar popularity of the independent schools of 
today. In any valid interpretation of English education it must be 
remembered that the public school is a great deal older than the 
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governmentally sponsored school. Education was not begun by the 
government but by such private institutions as the Church, the mon- 
asteries, merchant companies, and medieval gilds. Like the far-flung 
English colonies, the independent schools grew up as a product of 
their time, conventional yet uncircumscribed, a national training 
ground for leadership, in which the unbounded energies of a restless 
people found direction and discipline. Again like the Empire, they 
were governed by indirect rule, through which the twin qualities 
of individuality and group responsibility found equal expression. In 
keeping with all institutional growth, they waxed and waned ac- 
cording to the prevailing currents of national life. Some, like Win- 
chester, met the challenge successfully, and prospered their ancient 
heritage, while others, despite valiant efforts to adapt themselves, 
failing to meet the demands of new generations, lost their identity 
and existence in the slow moving panorama of resurgent progress. 

As often observed, technical definitions, like statistics, are fre- 
quently rather confusing than enlightening. Because of the great 
variety of English public schools, differing in evolution and function, 
it is all but impossible to mzke a collective interpretation with any 
degree of accuracy. Differing appreciably in size, wealth, number, 
and quality of students, and with no definite conformity of organiza- 
tion or curricula, the public school stands in its own exclusive cate- 
gory. Its ethos lies, not in the nature of the education given, but in 
its zpproach to an ideal, based historically upon the Christian con- 
cept of the good life. It still holds to the broad, humanistic training, 
grounded in religious principles, in which culture and knowledge 
have a validity for their own sake. It thereby retains values little 
concerned with the practical business of earning a living, sturdily 
presenting an ideal of exclusive individuclity among the few social 
frontiers remaining in a world of group-pattern and educational 
standardization. While it undoubtedly fosters the superficial qualities 
of pride and presumptive authority, it successfully engenders in 
youth the natural gentility and personal dignity that mass education 
finds so hard to inculcate. Whether new or old, “progressive” or 
standardized in the framework of conventional morality, the public 
school continues to produce a distinctive type and to supply the 
official hierarchy of public servants in both Church and State with 
many of their cblest men. 

To the average person, uninterested in technical status, a public 
school means a private endowed boarding school; but in actual or- 
ganization and environment. these institutions differ considerably 
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from the pre-conceived notion of the casual, uninformed observer. 
Authorities fail to agree on the total number of schools which qualify 
as “public”. There are about 182 holding membership in the Govern- 
ing Bodies’ Organization and the Headmasters’ Conference, but that 
list also includes numerous day schools which are excluded in certain 
classifications. The Education Act of 1944 gives a total of 89 inde- 
pendent public schools in England and Wales, containing boarding 
places for approximately 29,000 boys and 10,000 girls. The Public 
School Year Book suggests a narrower list of about 80, with Eton, 
Winchester, and Harrow heading the list. Of the 80 or 90 typical 
public schools, however, only some 20 to 25 are given much publicity, 
of which number, still fewer have attained more than a local reputa- 
tion. The more popular, older schools, such as Harrow (Middlesex), 
Rugby (Warwickshire), Westminster (London), Shrewsbury 
(Shropshire), St. Paul’s (London), and Eton (across the Thames 
from Windsor, Buckinghamshire), enjoy a greater reputation than 
their rivals, though a dozen others, less generally known, compare 
favorably with them in scholarship and attainment. Varying in size 
from Eton, with 1,160 boys, to Uppingham (Rutland) with 307, 
their tuition fees are rather high, ranging from £72 to £345 annually. 
The average entrance age is just over thirteen, since few boys can 
pass the Common Entrance Examination at an earlier age. Since this 
examination stresses the traditional disciplines, including both Latin 
and French, most boys spend some years in a preparatory school 
before qualifying, end there has been an increasing trend for the 
larger public schools to establish a preparatory branch, within their 
own precincts, from which they draw a majority of students. 

Since the fourteenth century, when the public school first made its 
appearance in England with the establishment of Winchester College 
in 1382, it has retained certain characteristics which set it apart 
from the other schools of the land. The original charter of the 
founder, William of Wykeham, laid down a few governing principles 
for Winchester College which were to become distinguishing traits 
of the public grammar schools during the ensuing six centuries. 
Future policies governing public school administration were fore- 
shadowed in at least four basic propositions incorporated in the 
charter of the college: it was designed primarily to prepare students 
for entrance to New College, Oxford, another of Wykeham’s founda- 
tions; a corporate life was established for the students under the 
boarding house principle, which was conceived as being all inclusive, 
not only for work and study but also for group activity in sports 
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and recreation; indirect administrative control through a rudiment- 
ary prefect system was introduced; and the school was established 
for the education of choristers and poor scholars and was not in- 
tended to favor the rising “class” interests which so many of the 
public schools catered to in later centuries. From its very inception, 
therefore, the public school was founded on the democratic idea of a 
common life, a collective standard of behaviour, and an equal op- 
portunity for rich and poor alike to share the advantages of a liberal 
education in preparation for the universities. Eton, Harrow, and 
other older foundations followed the leadership of Winchester in 
extending educational opportunities to the less privileged classes. It 
was not until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that the social 
intolerance of the wealthy upper classes effectively determined the 
criterion for public school candidates, and made such an education 
their exclusive privilege. 

For a long period, in the nadir of educational activity during the 
stultification of the eighteenth century, public schools grew lax and 
inefficient. The first half of the ensuing century witnessed the reform 
movement in public school education, but a few great leaders like 
John Russell of Charterhouse, Semuel Butler of Shrewsbury, and 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, could not stem the criticism nor stay the 
popular demand for cheaper and more practical education. The tre- 
mendous increase in education proved the futility of the claim that 
voluntary schools could carry the full burden of educating all the 
children. Though a number of new and cheaper schools emerged 
during the late Victorian era, they were not enough, and, as the 
need for educating the children of the working classes became more 
and more imperative, state-aided schools began to replace the pri- 
vate, voluntary institutions. By the twentieth century public opinion 
in a growing social democracy was clamoring for an extension of 
privilege along all fronts, and education had been established on a 
national compulsory basis. As ezrly as 1918, parliament enforced the 
principle that no child, irrespective of poverty and social inferiority, 
should be deprived of the right to an education beneficial to his 
capabilities. The School Teachers’ Superannuation Act of the same 
yecr, provided for the participation in the state pension scheme of 
independent schools that were willing to admit to their ranks a fixed 
annual number of pupils from the state elementary schools. 

The movement to persuade the independent schools to open their 
doors to the general public by accepting applicants from the state 
supported system had begun, though years were to elapse before it 
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won effective direction. By the end of the 1930s, most of the gains 
achieved by the private schools during the period of prosperity after 
the first world war had been lost, and again the question of closer 
co-operation with the national educational system arose. As public 
opinion crystallized, the boarding schools took the initiative by set- 
ting for themselves the task of forming a future policy. In 1941 the 
Governing Bodies’ Association was organized to assist the Head- 
masters’ Conference in co-ordinating the administration of public 
schools in England and Wales. Two years later, at the instigation of 
these agencies, the Fleming Committee was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the National Board of Education “to consider means where- 
by the association between the public schools and the general edu- 
cational system of the country could be developed and extended.” 
The comprehensive Report of this committee, presented in 1944, re- 
commended, in specific, that the independent schools approved by the 
Ministry of Education (formerly the Board of Education) should 
recruit a quarter or more of their total enrollment from the primary 
schools of the national system. This recommendation was incorpor- 
ated in the Act of 1944, which further provided for periodic inspec- 
tion of all independent schools participating in the scheme. Thus, 
under present conditions, a proportionate number of those attend- 
ing public schools are children from working-class families, whose 
tuition and expenses are maintained by the state. 

While all the new theories for broadening the base of English 
education have been universally accepted, the particular recommen- 
dations of the Fleming Report have enjoyed but a piecemeal 2pplica- 
tion. Gradually, however, the independent boarding schools are 
admitting a greater number of under-privileged boys and girls, and 
a few have gone beyond the proposed 25 per cent minimum. Already 
the Ministry of Education, in conformity with the traditional feeling 
of the nation, has proclaimed the desirability of providing full-time 
boarding school facilities for a limited proportion of the youth of 
the land. Obviously the full implementation of this ideal, zs in the 
execution of many other features of the comprehensive Act of 1944, 
will require several years. Resident boarding school education, how- 
ever desirable, is an expensive luxury which no country can afford 
beyond a limited degree. The majority of stcte-aided students in 
boarding schools, who are supported entirely or in part by public 
funds, is, thus far, composed of special cases, notably defective. dis- 
abled, or, in many instances, exceptional children. As private in- 
dependent institutions, the public schools have profited from the new 
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design. They cannot receive financial aid from the Government by 
soliciting more enrolees from the national system, but at the same 
time, they are provided with an adequate safeguard against possible 
future decline in private enrollment. For the country at large, this 
present trend affords further educational opportunities for many 
young people to whom, hitherto, the dream of a public school edu- 
cation has been an impossible fantasy. 

The internal organization of the public school, so familiar to the 
English mind, is likely to be quite unintelligible to the American 
citizen, who has grown up in a system of education based on form- 
alized classes, group regulations, and periodic grades, which are 
determined largely by unit measurements and frequent examinations, 
He finds it difficult, therefore, to understand the essential unity of 
an extended program of education whose sole objective is the ultim- 
ate mastery of specific fields of knowledge, rather than a piecemeal 
proficiency acquired through the medium of a broad curriculum seg- 
mented into convenient and interesting presentations. Most of the 
better public schools now attempt to combine a liberal education with 
training of a more practical kind. Such an aim is, of course, the ex- 
pression of the current national need for a selective group of superior 
personnel in every phase of business 2nd industry, and represents an 
extension of the older principle that the true function of the public 
school was to prepare the sons of “gentlemen” for distinguished 
careers in the Church, politics, and the governmental services. In 
every walk of life, the youth of the land are demanding a new type 
of education which will enable them to earn a living in a highly com- 
petitive society. The trend towards a particularized, as opposed toa 
universal education, is especially noticecble in the universities and, 
consequently is reflected in the modified curricula of pre-university 
training. Nonetheless, there is still a marked contrast between the 
English and the American concept of a practical education. Whereas 
in America undue importance is attached to technical proficiency 
and purely factual information, the British stress the significance 
of a broad, liberal background, on which the specialized disciplines 
are superimposed. They maintain, logically enough, that the schooled 
mind is more adequately prepared to solve a personnel problem in 
labour relations, or to master the intricacies of a complex industrial 
organization, than is the clever technician, who has been trained in 
the skills of his profession without ever acquiring a knowledge of 
their social implications. 
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While critics continue to condemn the public schools as anachron- 
isms of a waning culture, the psychological escapists of a bewildered 
humanity still seek spiritual fulfillment at the fountein of unre- 
numerative knowledge. Like ary national institution, the public 
school must stand or fall upon the measure of its usefulness to 
those it serves. The ultimate criterion of its success remains the 
approval of the ege that perpetuates the ideals of a vanishing civiliza- 
tion, and cherishes the institution that fosters them. Perhaps after 
all Gibbon was correct in pronouncing the public school to be in- 
digenous to the peculiarities of the English character, and many 
Englishmen would still support his national loyalty: “I shall always 
be ready to join in the common opinion, that our public schools, 
which have produced so many eminent characters, 2zre the best 
adapted to the genius and constitution of the English people.” 

The accuracy of Gibbon’s verdict is for the future to discover. 
The system of independent schools may beccme too glaring an ex- 
ample of private enterprise in a welfare state for it to escape the 
steamroller of nationalization indefinitely. Where a journalist might 
venture a prediction, a cautious historian avoids prophesy. The pub- 
lic school depends, not only for its continued prosperity, but for its 
very existence, upon the social consciousness of <ll classes in Bri- 
tain; so long as this obtains a public school education is an asset to 
those who seek administrative and professional careers. If, at some 
future date, the Jeaven of socialism should soften the harsh edges of 
class distinction and render differences in birth and breeding irrel- 
evant, the public school, having lost its incarnate raison d’étre, might 
fade into the limbo of all superseded institutions. By temperament 
and tradition, the British avoid making swift revolutionary changes 
in the basic structure of society, preferring the slower tempo of or- 
derly legislation. If the public school should outgrow its usefulness, 
it would seem logical to assume that its contingent eclipse would be 
a gradual disappearance rather than a dramatic exit. 


W. C. Richardson is a member of the Department of History, Louisiana 
State University at Baton Rouge, Loutsiana. 















NOTES ON INDIAN EDUCATION 
Charles F. Jones 


Introduction 


An ecological study during 1952 of the Papago Indian community 
of Chuichu, Arizona, revealed information which may be of interest 
to those occupied in integrating the rapidly increasing number of 
Indian children entering our public school system. Federal schools, 
both day and boarding, have been giving wzy to state educational 
systems to such an extent that over 40 per cent of all Indian children 
now attend public schools.1 Moreover, a growing number of Indian 
leaders view separate systems of education as reducing rather than 
enhancing an Indian child’s opportunity to become a part of Amer- 
ican society on equal terms with his neighbor. In light of this chang- 
ing situation, it is pertinent to ask how the public schools can meet 
this challenge and help to provide the background for successful 
assimilation. 

There are, perhaps, two major aspects to the problem. One is the 
geographical ability to reach Indian pupils with school facilities ; the 
other is to deal with the cultural background which Indian children 
bring with them to their classroom work. Chuichu illustrates both 
aspects, although not specifically as would other communities since 
circumstances and tribal groups vary greatly from one region to an- 
other. 


The Geographical Aspect 


The Papagos live in a large desert area similar in some respects to 
the vast Navaho reservation. Although there are 13 elementary schools 
conducted by the government and by Catholic missions, it is difficult 
to reach all Papago children because of the scattered nature of the 
communities and the seasonal migration of many families. Papago 
land resources are not sufficient to support the total population ; con- 
sequently, hundreds of families leave their homes during the year 
to seek wage work, taking their children with them in many cases. 
These are the pupils with whom the public schools frequently come 
in contact. 

Unlike most Papago villages, the residents of Chuichu, by reason 
of location and certain economic advantages, do not practice exten- 





1Approximately 80 per cent of all Indian children 6 to 18 attended schools 
in 1952. Of this percentage, more than half attended public schools. 
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sive migration. The children can remain at home and attend their 
school like most American children. But the school also serves Pap- 
ago children from villages which have no schools, as well as children 
whose families have migrated to off-reservation jobs and who are 
living close enough to permit bus service to the school. By inference, 
then, some of the difficulties encountered by public schools in educat- 
ing Indians are recognizzble in the federal school at Chuichu. The 
accompanying chart illustrates the attendance pattern throughout 
the school year 1951-52 for local and for out-of-village children. The 
average Chuichu child was in school more than 90 per cent of the 
year, while the average out-of-village child attended less than 65 per 
cent of the time. Moreover, the curve follows closely the degree ot 
available seasonal wage work. 

Out-of-village children, who attend the Chuichu school for a short 
time and then withdraw as their parents move to a new location, 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
(Per cent of total pupils) 
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are quite likely to transfer to a public school unless the entire family 
returns to the reservation. In either case, school attendance is not 
continuous. Not only do the children of migrant families change 
schools frequently, but the likelihood of their return to the same 
school in succeeding years is slight. Since 1949, 84 different children 
have attended Chuichu from outside areas, but only six have been 
there all three years. For children who need more individual atten- 
tion than most, this situation is an unhappy one. Frequent moves re- 
duce the parents’ sense of the importance of school for their children. 
Then too, Papago children have considerable freedom in making 
their own decisions and under the circumstances, going to school, 
either public or federal, may meet with apathy or even resistance. 

One result of intermittent schooling is reflected by the number 
of children in the proper grade for their age. Over half the local chil- 
dren are in proper niches, and the situation is steadily improving, 
but two-thirds of the out-of-village pupils are retarded. Each year 
new, unknown children must be placed in a grade and only after trial 
and error moved up or down according to the degree of achievement 
they manifest. In some cases a child will leave before the teacher has 
had an opportunity to make a proper judgment. 

For the past several years, progressive achievement tests have 
been conducted in the Chuichu school. These tests, developed by the 
California Test Bureau, are given in two batteries: primary and ele- 
mentary. Unfortunately the out-of-village children present on the 
days of testing were so few that no comparative data were obtain- 
able. This in itself, poses the question of how to measure the pro- 
gress of the child of the migrant Indian worker. What knowledge 
is he grasping, and how fast is he widening his horizons? 


The Cultural Aspect 


Even when geographical difficulties do not exist, problems of cul- 
tural dissimilarity remain. In this connection, the local Chuichu chil- 
dren highlight several points. Comparative scores were analyzed 
on three successive tests given in 1950 and 1951. In almost every 
case, the score of the individual child on the fall, 1950, test was little 
better and sometimes worse than the score the child made three 
months previously. After a winter of schooling, however, all chil- 
dren showed considerable improvement. In general, this is not so 
different from the progress that a group of Anglo school children 
might show, but the sharpness of the pattern is striking. During 
vacation months, the children return to a life that is entirely Papago 
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and remote from the curriculum and experience of school. The 

result is that each fall the threads of learning take longer to pick up 

than is normally the case. 
: Per cent Improvement 

Primary Elementary 

(grades 1-3) (grades 4-6) 


Ist test (spring, 1950) 100.0 100.0 
2nd test (fall, 1950) 101.9 99.3 
3rd test (spring, 1951) 157.3 123.1 


One might ask why the younger children’s rate of improvement 
was substantially above that of the older pupils. During the field 
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work in Chuichu, one remark by teachers was frequently heard: 
“My second- and third-graders are as smart and alert a group of 
children as I’ve ever seen, but they don’t keep it up.” 
“T taught a young fellow whom I thought might go on to college. 
I followed him through his schooling and all of a sudden he 
ran off and got married. He didn’t even finish high school.” 
“There was a promising chap who had developed into my assist- 
ant scoutmaster, and then he seemed to lose all interest.” 
These may be isolated cases of the falling off of effort and interest in 
formal training which occurs in most American communities, but 
they may also have cultural significance. During a typical day of 
school in Chuichu, the students’ work was examined. In a language 
exercise, the second-graders were given five words to place correctly 
in sentences. Their per cent of error was 12.5. Fourth-graders were 
given a similar exercise with ten words. The error was 27.5 per cent. 
In the upper two grades, the per cent of error jumped to 33.7. Arith- 
metic problems were given on that day only to the upper three 
classes. In the recognition and writing of various multi-digit num- 
ber combinations, the per cent of error among the fourth-graders 
was 10.9 per cent, but in a similar exercise among fifth—and sixth- 
graders, the error was 21.3 per cent, again implying a decline in the 
rate of achievement among the older pupils. For all students there 
was a noticeable failure to grasp figures which contained more than 
three digits. 

One family in Chuichu sends its children to a nearby public school. 
A boy, now in high school, first attended this school as a sixth- 
grade pupil. At the end of his first year, the teacher rated him “the 
best student in the room” and one who “wants to learn.” In the 
seventh grade, this boy was ranked 10th in a class of 36; the next 
year 15th among 39. His sister first attended this school as a fourth- 
grade student. That year in her teacher’s judgment she ranked 13th 
among 26. Her ranking the next three years was as follows: 25th in 
34; 29th in 37; and 30th in 35. Her teacher noted that her reading 
comprehension was poor, that she was slow, and added the unper- 
ceptive remark, “just an Indian.” 

In this same public school are 11 Pima children.*? Five of them 
have attended for more than one year. The percentile score for each 
is given below :* 
~2The Pimas are closely related to the Papagos and of the same linguistic 


stock. 
8The teacher’s number rank has been changed into percentile score, where 
N is the total number of pupils and M the number rank. (N - M - 55) 
10) ——————— 
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Percentile 
Student Grade score Remarks of Teacher 
No. 1 6th 26 slow 

7 40 
8 12 

2 6th 27 capable, doesn’t work up to ability 
7 24 
8 22 

‘3 5th 13 slow, shy, poor in arithmetic 
6 10 

4 5th 34 could do better 
6 22 

5 6th 8 interested, quiet, needs more at- 
7 53 tention, active in sports 


Student No. 1 showed promise in his second year only to drop much 
lower in his third. Student No. 5 improved considerably the second 
year, and it would be interesting to know if he has held his position. 
The other three children fell lower each year. Of the six pupils in 
their first year of attendance, one withdrew before the end of the 
term. The notations made by the teachers about the other five are 
as follows: 


Student Remarks of teacher 


No. 7 good student 


8 above average, could do better 

9 slow 

10 goes in spurts, could do better 

11 entirely dependable, average work, 


belongs to a queer religious group 
which affects his attitude 


The average percentile score of the children in their first year of 
public school was 42, fairly close to a midpoint. The drop-off during 
succeeding years was 43 per cent. 


Discussion 


As has been stated, reaching Indian children with school facilities 
on a sustained basis is still an important task in certain regions.* 
Frequently, English must be taught to beginners and first-graders 
by means of games with pencils, erasers, and chalk simply to give 
them rudimentary tools of communication. Irregular attendance in- 
creases the difficulties of the language problem, especially as the 
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child grows older. But intermittent schooling is more than a problem 
of mechanics. Interwoven are problems of economic opportunity, job 
stzbility, adult guidance, and more complete community acceptance 
of Indian families. Leaders in other fields will have to join forces 
with educators if the public schools are to fill the role heretofore 
assumed by the federal government. 

Once the child has been reached, motivation becomes of special 
import. Papagos, like many tribes, do not have a written language 
which means that making the effort to read and write another tongue 
must have extremely strong incentive behind it. Attending my first 
Papago baseball game, I was startled to hear non-English-speaking 
adults using numerous English phrases clearly in context. Sports 
and recreation, of course, are very much within Indian experience 
and, in this case, experience was reinforcing language. In more 
serious activity, the will to learn will demand the same kind of satis- 
fying and rewarding experience. 

Indian children have not been shown to be mentally below aver- 
age, but their desire to learn the three Rs as do Anglo children can- 
not be assumed. Many Indian parents still do not tzke education for 
granted even though their offspring may be attending public schools. 
What are the incentives which make a pupil want to continue, and 
what are the possibilities for him away from a reservation if he 
does finish? In the public school necr Chuichu, where the majority 
of the children are drawn from Anglo families, the evidence shows 
that the Indian pupils dropped in their rate of achievement just as 
they did in the Chuichu school where all the students are Papzgos. 
Wholesale transfer of Indian education from the Indian Bureau to 
the public schools, advocated by some, would not seem to be the best 
answer. Such a move might produce more harm than good. Of more 
immediate concern are questions of the best age for Indian children 
to enter a public school, of the proportion in which Indian and Anglo 
children should be mixed in classroom work, and of what can be 
done to prevent an Indian child from being overwhelmed in a public 
school environment. It may well be that the necessity of stopping 
each fall to pick up the learning forgotten during the summer adds 
up over the years to a considerable number of school months. Even 
with a strong will to learn, the humiliation of falling behind can be 
disastrous. Principally because of language difficulties, which inter- 
act with other phases of the school experience, many Indian children 
of this generation may need an extra year to complete their school- 
ing in commendable fashion. 


‘By far the worst situation is still the Navaho area where nearly half the 
children are not in school. 
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The findings suggest that cultural factors can actually control the 
learning process more than individual ability. The accompanying 
chart, based on the third achievement test, indicates that the Chui- 
chu children in the higher classes not only fell off in their rate of 
attainment but tended to drop as a group. Anthropologists have 
already called attention to a duality in Papago personality which 
fluctuates between cooperative effort and personal achievement, be- 
tween participation and withdrawal.° Traditionally, the group has 
been more important than the individual, and “personal success has 
been achieved through cooperation.” Today, under the stress of the 
acculturation process, the individual-communal balance is probably 
shifting. One reaction of the child may be to “alternately go in spurts 
and retire to an inner world for defense.” It would seem that the 
remarks of the public school teachers bear this out. Since Indian 
tribes differ widely in their cultural background, teachers must fam- 
iliarize themselves with the groups in their classes if they are to be 
successful. 

At the present time, the typical Indian family and community are 
likely to exist isolated from external influences. Habit and custom 
are entrenched, and they reinforce each other to preserve isolation. 
If the child goes to public school, the break may be so abrupt that 
his eventual success in the larger milieu is dubious. The net result 
is that the school system is not supported by the very elements need- 
ed to make it effective. Far more valuable for our country than ab- 
sorbing Indians into society at large will be helping them gain the 
confidence and desire to participate in the nation’s activities more 
fully. Schools can do the training, but developing the incentives and 
the will to take full advantage of schools is a larger problem which 
will depend on full community participation. 
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A STUDY OF THE REACTIONS OF FORTY MEN TO 
TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Dorothy Rogers 


Purpose of study. In the fall of 1952, questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to male graduates of the State University Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York, in order to determine masculine reaction to 
teaching in the elementary field. These questionnaires included a 
check sheet of objective questions as well as a number of open end 
questions to permit freer expression of individual opinion. In addi- 
tion, the investigator talked with most of the men, and hence ob- 
tained better perspective in interpretation of replies. The present 
paper will comprise an analysis of forty of the questionnaires which 
were completely filled out and returned in time for compilation. 

The study grew out of an attempt to unearth research concerning 
men teachers in the elementary school—an effort which brought to 
light only one other study devoted exclusively to this topic.’ Never- 
theless, the fact that there is a considerable minority of men in the 
elementary field—and as many administrators are attempting to 
attract men to this area, the question would appear worthy of inves- 
tigation. 


Vital statistics. Replies may be interpreted more intelligently 
against a beckground of familiariy with certain information concern- 
ing the personnel of the group studied. Four of the forty were “vet- 
erans” of ten or more years experience in the elementary classroom; 
none of the others had taught more than five years—and the median 
term of service was three years. The age of the men renged from 
23 to 49 years, the median age being 26. Of the 25 men who were 
married, four had two children, ten one child, and the other 11 
none. The small number of children, of course, is partially a reflec- 
tion of the youth of the men included in the study. As to grade level, 
one man does some of his teaching in the third grade, all the others 
in grades three through eight. 


1Louis Kaplan, The Status and Function of Men Teachers in Urban Ele- 
mentary Schools, Doctor’s thesis (Los Angeles: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1947). 
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Instruments used. The first half of the questionnaire was a check- 


sheet, from which results were obtained as summarized below: 


Table | 


Reactions of Forty Male Elementary Classroom Teachers 


Statements of Opinion (N-40) 


I am proud of being an elementary school 
PCT ET Pee Or POP TE ee 
If I had it to do again, I would again be- 
come an elementary school teacher ..... 
I intend to remain as a teacher in elemen- 
ON MEE oo ckacin des oxdasncsdervevebuare es 
More men are needed in elementary school 
Adolescent boys need a man teacher ..... 
Adolescent girls need a woman teacher .. 
Male elementary school teachers are prob- 
ably better teachers than are female ele- 
MCMC ALY LOACIIERS ©. dicius's os citer < sab cwslees 
I feel that the work I am doing is very im- 
portant and worthy of me as a man .... 
I would dislike having a woman principal . 
Male teachers feel somewhat isolated 
among so many female elementary 
NEMGUOES” Sv ike Sus Sa raeie wa reame haeoeees 
People look on the male elementary school 
teacher asa ttle peculiar ..iccce occ cee 
People tend to think of teaching as a sissy 
HO AIGE? ad WNW cede ches cole codon asiwens 
The male elementary teacher tends to hold 
a position that is socially inferior in the 
RCRIOITISTMIBUE ooh laiers ny acre clei oe eileiw Obieia cine 
Male elementary teachers should be paid 
more than female elementary teachers .. 


Yes. 
90.0% 
70.0 
52.5 
97.5 
72.5 


27.5 


15.0 


45.0 


No. Undecided 


5.0% 
10.0 
30.0 

25 


10.0 
35.0 


47.5 
60.0 


60.0 


70.0 


47.5 


5.0% 
20.0 
17.5 

0.0 


17.5 
37.5 


26.0 


10.0 
12.5 


12.5 


15.0 


a5 


All data in the ensuing discussion which are not to be found in 
the above table were obtained from an analysis of the second part 
of the questionnaire, which consisted of 14 open-end questions, as 


follows: 


Would you advise a young man against going into elementary 


school teaching? Why, or why not? 


Do you feel that there is any special reason for concern about 
the elementary male teacher? Does he have a more difficult 


time than any other teacher? 


What are the most important contributions of male teachers to 
the elementary school? What do you find to be the sources of 


greatest satisfaction in your teaching? 


What do you find to be the most annoying features about the 


position of the male teacher in the elementary school? 
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What are the most common gripes you hear from other men 
in the elementary classroom teaching field? 

Do you object to women principals? Do you feel it is unwhole- 
some to have men work under the direction of women prin- 
cipals? Explain. 

Do you feel that you teach in too feminine an environment— 
among so many females on the same staff with you? How do 
you feel about it? 

In what specific ways are the needs of the male elementary 
school teacher neglected—for example, as to restroom facil- 
ities, places for smoking, etc.? 

How do other men feel toward elementary school teachers of 
their own sex? 

Do you feel that teaching in elementary school is having any 
effect on your personality? Specifically, how? 

What recommendations would you make to improve the lot 
of the male elementary school teacher? This question is very 
important. 

Now let us proceed to an analysis of questions relating to the wel- 
fare of the male teacher on the basis of data obtained from the ques- 
tions just described. 

Does the male elementary teacher present special problems? It 
should be determined, of course, whether the male teacher presents 
any special problems or his difficulties are merely those of elemen- 
tary teachers in general. Five per cent of the men believed the pro- 
blem one of special concern; 35 per cent of some concern; 55 per 
cent of no real importance and 5 per cent did not reply. Complaints 
centered about conditions in the elemenary field that would affect all 
teachers rather than any special problems relating specifically to 
males. Nevertheless, it is interesting that such widely divergent 
views on this question exist: 

I don’t think there should be any special concern for the male 
teacher except this—a woman can use punishment on a child 
with no complaint from parents, that the man teacher would 
be severely criticized for using. (married; age 30) 

He has trouble when male teachers haven’t been employed in 
the school system, but after he proves himself, he is all set. 
Gradually our presence seems to be accepted more and more. 
(single; age 23) 

It is a very important question. If you wish to retain men, some- 

thing must be done to change their situation; otherwise, your 
best people will leave. More attractive employment elsewhere, 
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where the respect and financial compensation of administra- 

tion, will draw away most of the men. The few “men” left 
may be in dire need of some self-respect and confidence in 
their own abilities. (single; age 27) 

Additional evidence as to whether a problem exists may be found 
in answer to this question: Would you advise a young man against 
going into elementary school teaching? Four men definitely would 
not, two did not reply, while the other 34 would recommend it, but 
often with certain reservations. Again, individual opinion extends 
over a wide range: 


I would discourage him. Elementary education from a man’s 
approach is too disappointing. It lacks respect; the salary is 
poor; your time is never your own. Teachers are meek, spine- 
less individuals who build dreams from professional ethics, 
and who cannot or won’t fight back. (single; age 27) 

I personally have enjoyed my work but I-am not even, finan- 
cially, in the upper poor class. How could I recommend teach- 
ing to a man when I do not believe it is possible to educate 
children on a teacher’s salary? (single; age 28) 

Certainly, I would advise a man to go into elementary teaching. 
As such, he becomes a spoke in the wheel of world progress 
and understanding; despite all setbacks, discouragements 
and slow rewards. (married; age 28) 

Yes—but with a big IF—if he likes hard work; if he does not 
mind taking his job home with him; if he is fond of children 
in groups; if he feels a definite call to teach, and if he is gifted 
in everything—music, art, physical education, etc. 


In short, all evidence points to the conclusion that most men in the 
elementary field would recommend their profession to other men, 
provided they can adjust to certain undesirable features surrounding 
the profession. 

Special functions of male teachers. lf children are as well off with- 
out men teachers, perhaps there is no special reason for attempting 
to make the lot of the male elementary teacher an especially attrac- 
tive one. Nevertheless, men possess a strong conviction as to their 
special function in the elementary school. Thirty-nine in forty said 
that the work they are doing is very important and worthy of them 
as men; the lone dissenter was undecided. Of 81 items listed as the 
male’s most important contribution, 35 related to the need for mas- 
culine influence on children, 35 to the male’s ability to perform cer- 
tain duties better than women and the other 11 were scattered. 
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It is argued that men teachers are needed especially since male in- 
fluence on children is inadequate at home as well as at school. Some 
fathers are divorced or absent for long periods in the service; others 
work long hours and have little time for their children. The male in- 
fluence is also limited by the American tradition that caring for 
young children and taking an interest in them is “sissy”. Neverthe- 
less, boys need in their immediate environment an adequate proto- 
tyne of the well-adjusted male adult with whom to identify and to 
afturd suitable guidance. Girls need such guidance, too, to assist 
them in their adjustment to a heterosexual world. 

The pre-school and primary school child has been influenced 
(predominantly) by female behavior. More male association 
should contribute to a more wholesome child. (married; age 
26) 

In our situation we have to play the role of foster father. The 
boys come to us with many problems that they wouidn’t dis- 
cuss with women teachers. (married; age 42) 

The playground becomes so much more meaningful to the boys 
with a man to guide and direct them in their games. (single; 
age 28) 

Men believe they also serve to make education more “real”. Men 
have usually had a broader work experience and hence bring to the 
educational situation a broader base of information. 

I feel that men bring a greater sense of reality into a child's 
life. Many women lose touch with the world because they 
stay in their own circle. (married; age 27) 

I think they create a more realistic, life-like situation in the 
classroom. (married; age 29) 

The staff should profit, too, since the addition of men would pro- 
vide a more natural social environment for teachers. Furthermore, 
school policy would be strengthened by representing a masculine as 
well as feminine point of view. 

They offer a sense of security to others in the building. (married; 
eg) give some stability to decisions at faculty meetings. 
(married; age 30) 

Whether or not the claims that men make as to their apechl fune- 
tion are justified—and they sound valid enough, merely the fact that 
the men believe in their own worth has significance. It would seem 
logical that the teacher who believes strongly in the value of his 
services will discharge them more effectively. In addition, it is men- 
tally healthy to believe in the worth of one’s work and should, in 
turn, reflect favorably on the adjustment of children. 
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Sources of greatest satisfaction. The large majority of the men 
testified that they found classroom teaching deeply satisfying, es- 
pecially in the area of the teacher-pupil relationship. This finding 
agrees with a Fortune Poll which reported that only 1 per cent of 
men teachers said that they seldom enjoy teaching as compared with 
7.2 per cent of men in general who said that their work was dull 
and boring.” 

The following statements include reasons typical of those men 
gave for enjoying their work: 

Just being with children and learning with them. It allows for 
individuality and challenge! (married; age 26) 

The satisfaction of the boys and girls after a job done well by 
them. The feeling that I’m doing some good for those kids. 
(married, age 27) 

It is especially significant for the children that their teachers 
should enjoy their work. It is unlikely that men would report such 
great satisfaction if they were not doing a reasonably adequate job. 
Furthermore, it is especially gratifying that men experience such 
pleasure in the teacher-pupil relationship. This fact tokens well for 
their function in masculine guidance. 


Sources of chief dissatisfaction. When asked to name major dis- 
satisfactions, three major sources were revealed—inadequate salary, 
extra jobs without corresponding compensation, and factors relating 
to the disproportionate number of women on the teaching staff. A 
poor fourth was the status of male elementary teachers in the com- 
munity. Of 73 items of dissatisfaction mentioned, only three could 
be assumed to indicate a condemnation of teaching itself. These re- 
lated to “regimentation of routines” and “danger of thinking on the 
child’s level”. In general, men were somewhat dissatisfied with con- 
ditions surrounding teaching, but otherwise found little to complain 
of in their work. For clearer understanding, the factors of chief 
dissatisfaction will be discussed separaiely. 


The salary question, Forty-one per cent of the complaints related 
tu salary and to the belief that greater responsibility should be com- 
pensated by more pay. Strong opinions were expressed on this ques- 
tion: 

The man as a breadwinner in many cases draws the same low 
salary as a woman. A man thirty years old draws the same 
salary as girls of twenty-three. (married; age 30) 


“The Quarter’s Polls”, Public Opinion Quarterly, 1943, Vol. 170, p. 488. 
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The inadequate financial position causes the sole provider of the 
family to obtain secondary employment thus forcing him to 
divide his time and interests. (married; age 26) 

Complicating the problem is the lack of opportunity for promo- 
tion within the field of classroom teaching. True, there are auto- 
matic increments, but these increases are not sufficient to take care 
of the demands of a growing family. In consequence, many men 
either leave the teaching field entirely or go into administration. 
The higher status of the administrator constitutes an additional 
temptation to forsake the classroom. Men are almost equally divided 
among those who feel uncomfortable on a staff predominantly fem- 
inine (42.5%) and those who do not find this factor disturbing 
(47.5%). Ten percent offer no opinion on this subject. Fifteen. per- 
cent of those who offer no objection say that they actually enjoy 
their largely feminine environment. Note the diversity of views: 

At first I felt out of place, but working with women is some- 
thing one gets used to. In college I attended classes. that had 
both sexes—it does not bother me now any more than it did 
then. (single ; age 25) 

Women teachers are easy to work with and place the man in a 
position of importance. (married; age 30) 

Our views—those of two other men and myself, run counter to 
those of the female teachers in administrative practices, edu- 
cational beliefs and social attitudes. (single; age 27) 

There are too many females around me. At times I am lost as 
to what to say because we don’t have the liberty to say some 
things, with the exception of talking about some of the pupils 
and their behavior. (married; age 30) 

The way of life of the sexes is so different that most individuals 
experience a more comfortable “in-group feeling” from the presence 
of other members of their sex. Discomfort is enhanced in the case 
of individuals who have had more difficulty in their own psycho- 
sexual adjustment. 

Comfort and welfare. One annoyance contingent on the small per- 
cent of males is the absence of adequate restroom and smoking room 
facilities in many schools—although recent improvements have been 
reported. While no one listed this factor as a source of major dis- 
satisfaction, almost half (45%) testified that facilities of this type 
were inadequate in their schools. Perhaps a major reason that these 
comforts should be provided is merely that men would feel that they 
are being shown some real consideration as men. 
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Status in community. While the majority of men find their status 
in the community satisfactory, a considerable minority have some 
doubts on this score. Over half—60 per cent of the men, believe that 
the community does not adjudge their work to be sissy for a man; 
the remainder either believe so or are undecided. In the same ratio, 
men are divided as to whether the community finds the male ele- 
mentary teacher a little peculiar. Furthermore, while 70 per cent of 
the men feel that their position in the community is not socially in- 
ferior, the other 30 per cent believe so or are undecided. Again, one 
finds widely diverse views: 

People outside the school give the impression that eventually 
the elementary teacher should want to teach at the secondary 
level or become a principal. (single; age 34) 

During the past summers I worked in a factory with men who 
knew I was a teacher. They seemed to envy my position. They 
joked with me about school teaching, but they never ridiculed 
me for it. However, I feel that many people expect too much 
from a teacher. They have a “He shouldn’t make a mistake” 
idea. (single; age 25) 

People think it is not the kind of a job a male should have. They 
term us as lazy men who do not want to work. (married; age 
30) 

I have found little or no antagonism, but rather a feeling of ac- 
ceptance and community favor. (married; age 24) 

The community is sympathetic, understanding and cooperative. 
Most of the people feel that the child needs more male in- 
fluence than is now received. (married; age 26) 

It is possible that a degree of doubt as to the status of the male 
elementary teacher stems partially from the inferior position that 
teaching itself holds among the professions and partially from the 
association of lower grade teaching with women. As woman’s posi- 
tion in the workaday world is traditionally lower than men’s in pay 
and in status; therefore a profession dominated by female may lack 
Status. 

Probably men in this field will cease to be worried about appear- 
ing “feminine” or “peculiar” when a greater number of males en- 
ter elementary classroom teaching. The status of all teachers, men 
included, will only be raised when persons of outstanding ability 
are attracted in greater numbers to the profession. While lowering 
the standard may serve as a stop-gap measure during a teacher 
shortage, the long-range effect is to make the field appear less de- 
sirable—hence, create a continuing shortage. 
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Male teacher versus female principal. About one man in four 
(22.5%) expressed some objection to having a woman principal 
while a similar number (25%) are undecided. The remaining 52.5 
per cent have no objection to a woman principal although some of 
them would qualify their replies. One may summarize by saying that 
while a minority of men prefer male principals, to the overwhelming 
majority the sex of the administrator appears to be an incidental, or 
minor factor. Contrasting views follow: 

As a generalization I object to women principals. They are so 
much afraid that a teacher may know more than they do. I 
have never worked for a woman principal but I would im- 
agine that a man would get along fine with one while the 
girls would lead a very trying existence. (single; age 28) 

I believe it is a better situation for male teachers when they 
work under a male principal. He feels much more respect for 
a male principal and will not mind his orders. (single; age 
23) 

I do not object. If she has what it takes, more power to her. It 
wouldn’t be unwholesome if she’s a good teacher. (married; 
age 26) 

While I would prefer men, I would not object if the woman is 
well bzlanced and not too picky. (married; age 49) 

Some men may object to women principals because of the cultural 
tradition that women should work for men, instead of the reverse. 
The question might be raised as to whether it is actually harder to 
work for most women administrators. Perhaps the woman, feeling 
a greater pressure to “make good”, projects some of this pressure 
onto those who work under her direction. The only ultimate solution 
to such problems is the long-range one of effecting greater harmony 
between the sexes in order to diminish the sometimes unconscious 
rivalry and hostility that now exist. Mutual respect would remove 
the pressure on the woman to do the “perfect job” and enable her 
to perform her duties in a more relaxed fashion. 

Effect of elementary teaching on male personality. The large ma- 
jority of the men (73%) testified that teaching had affected their 
personality, but not to any great extent. Eighteen per cent thouguit 
there had been no effect; the remaining 8 per cent did not reply. 
Such change as was thought to occur was generally believed to be in 
a favorable direction. Only one trait, either positive or negative, was 
mentioned with any significant frequency—that is, the development 
of patience and understanding. Of eleven men who indicated un- 
favorable effects, four found that teaching had narrowed their out- 
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look; four feared development of a teacher-type personality; and 
six thought teaching made them tense, nervous or grim. Examples 
of good and bad effects are testified to in the following: 

Perhaps I am a bit too bossy outside school. (single; age 34) 

I feel a lack of adult contacts. I have a feeling of being re- 
stricted also that people generally feel that a man is a little 
peculiar to become a school teacher. (married; age 30) 

I do not seem to have as much patience, but I am teaching un- 
der extremely adverse conditions. (married; age 27) 

Greater understanding of children and of adults—development 
of patience, etc. (married; age 28) 

I hope my patience is increasing. What effects there are, I feel 
are beneficial. (married; age 25) 

Probably the most significant factor here is that the majority of 
men believe that changes that take place are generally desirable. 
This finding would appear to refute the view. sometimes expressed 
that teaching has a detrimental effect on personality. 

Recommendations for boosting morale. Accounting for 28 of 74 
suggestions offered for improving men’s lot in the elementary teach- 
ing profession was that of raising salaries. A second major recom- 
mendation was that men not be given extra duties without additional 
compensation (6 mentions). 

One important group of recommendations related to problems 
growing out of the unbalanced ratio of men and women teachers. 
Advice on this subject may be summarized as follows—the numbers 
in parentheses indicating times mentioned: Males should be given 
the same quality of consideration and respect shown females (7) ; 
and equally good restroom facilities (4). The man should be per- 
mitted to remain a man, however, and permitted to preserve his 
masculine individuality in his teaching (4). The best insurance for 
equal treatment and for not feeling too lonely is to increase the 
number of male teachers (6). Other recommendations were scat- 
tered. 

A sampling of these recommendations follows below: 

Treat him with honest and sincere respect. Improve the finan- 
cial standing of the married male—he should at least be able 
to have a home and clothing equal to those of his neighbor 
who drives a truck or works in a factory. If you want pro- 
fessional attitudes, then wake up and consider the need of 
these men—yes, it is money, that dirty, unprofessional stuff 

that every other profession obtains. Be honest with men en- 
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tering this profession; don’t make false impressions just to 
meet the huge demand for teachers. (single; age 27) 

The N.E.A. might try to put across the idea that a man is not 
lowering himself by teaching young children. Put across the 
idea that men can find secure, interesting, end challenging 
work in the elementary school. (married ; age 25) 

The male teacher should be accepted not as a male, but as a 
teacher who can or cannot do his job. If that is done, it will 
create an atmosphere not of rivalry, but of working together. 
In this way the children will benefit to greater degree. 
(single; age 26) 

Considering all phases of the elementary school a man gives 
more, works harder and should be rewarded accordingly, 
financially and professionally. (married; age 29) 

Make sure the teacher can apply himself on the lower level and 
have a deep understanding of the children in their activities 
of the day. Have special courses to develop the males atti- 
tude in these respects. He should have some training practical 
and theoretical, along the lines of teaching younger children. 
(single ; age 23) 

Make the salary adequate. Provide good facilities. If it is neces- 
sary for him to take over extra duties, compensate him. Have 
the school administration help to raise his status in the com- 
munity. (married; age 30) 

Perspective on recommendations. Since only one elementary 
teacher in 16 is a man, it is a responsibility of the profession as a 
whole to take recognition of the ;needs of this minority group. The 
adoption or implementation of any recommendations must be in 
terms of changing conditions 2s more men enter the field and in 
accord with demands of local situations. At the same time, consider- 
ation must be taken of the way that anything done for men might re- 
act on women. For example, men might be slightly better satisfied 
if all principals were males, but probably more would be lost than 
gained in terms of detriment to general teacher morale. Capable 
women would suffer especially through having closed to them this 
avenue of advancement. 

Present status of situation, Although the small number of men in 
the study would necesscrily preclude drawing definite conclusion, 
certain generalizations might be tentativly drawn, subject to further 
investigation and adequate confirmation. First, it is heartening that 
while men dislike frustrations surrounding their work, they are 
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almost unanimous in their enjoyment of teaching. Since men’s needs 
on the whole appear to be those of all persons in the elementary 
teaching profession, men may unite with women in the cause of ob- 
taining better conditions for teachers as a group. Nevertheless, it is 
important that this overall generalization not obscure the need for 
whatever consideration men need as men. 

In general, the findings of this study derive additional signifi- 
cance from the fact that they agree closely with the findings of the 
Kaplan study mentioned earlier. Nevertheless, conclusive answers 
and recommendations must await the compilation of further data. 
Future research should include a study of the male teacher from 
the standpoint of parents, other teachers, and pupils. Meanwhile, it 
should become a part of the continuing research program in educa- 
tion to continuously appraise and make suitable provision for the 
mental health of male elementary teachers. 


Dr. Dorothy Rogers is Professor of Psychology at State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York. 


THE STATES AS PARTS OF AMERICAN GROWTH 
Maurice P. Moffatt and Stephen G. Rich 


Each state in the American Union, from Alabama down the alpha- 
bet to Wyoming, from Maine to California or from Florida to 
Washington as we travel, has its own rich and specific heritage. 
Each, whether it be Rhode Island the perpetual challenger, fat and 
prosperous Iowa, or New Mexico with its bilingual origin in two cul- 
tures, contributes this special development of its own, into the over- 
all pattern of democratic America. 

The swift progress of technological change in the 1950’s affects 
every state. However, each state is affected in a somewhat different 
manner—some states more and others less. Sometimes the current 
changes find localization in one or two portions of a state. The need 
for new factories for new products, though creating much growth 
of communities in central New Jersey and southwestern Indiana, has 
left almost untouched the developments in the other parts of these 
states. States like Massachusetts, which were pioneers in building 
good motor roads, are right now engaged in replacing them by re- 
located, divided, 4-lane highways to meet the needs of our own age. 
But Wyoming, doesn’t have this need, is not therefore rebuilding 
its roads extensively. 
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Likewise, the history of each state forms a self-contained segment 
of our national story. Each state’s chronicles record significant 
persons and events which in turn have many times spread to most 
or even all the rest of the country. Some features, like the start of 
the good roads program by New Jersey in the 1890’s, have come to 
national flowering. Others have persisted in some states, been tried 
and have lapsed in others. The use of the township system of local 
government, normal from earliest days right to now in the Middle 
Atlantic States and in New Englend, had brief use in the 1870's 
and 1880’s in West Virginia. It was abandoned or discontinued in 
that state. Sometimes one state’s development suits the local condi- 
tion perfectly, but is without occasion or reason to spread afield. As 
convenient a case of this last as we can find, is the “water district” 
for power development, strictly a Maine institution. New Jersey 
still remains the only state in which a certain class of school dis- 
tricts fixes the budget by popular vote. 

The current life and the history of one’s own state needs to be 
fully understood, as well as appreciated, to provide the hitherto ab- 
sent link between local civic knowledge and national civic action. 
Primarily for this reason, the contribution of the state in which 
one lives and works, is surely a necessary part of solid, coherent, 
unified social-studies education. 

To understand why the state has such significance, let us be clear 
as to the underlying reason for the continuance of states. What we 
say here will apply equally well to the provinces across the unarmed 
boundary line in the great Dominion to the north. 

By and large, our state lines pretty definitely separate groups of 
communities which constitute larger units with a common life. We 
note appcrent exceptions, most of which do not too seriously con- 
travene this statement. Perhaps our own state of New Jersey, long 
described as “under the shadow of two great cities,” would seem to 
belie our thesis as to states being the larger units of human life. Yet 
our own state, the most conspicuous example adduced agzinst this 
point of view, exhibits to us who live and work in it, a remarkably 
great degree of internal unity. Perhaps the existence of our own 
three metropolitan centers, around Paterson, Newark, and Trenton, 
is the unifying fector. These contrast with the Hudson County cities 
which are completely satellite to New York and those of Camden 
County which are as fully satellite to Philadelphia. 

This idea, of the state’s own though smaller metropolitan centers 
offsetting apparently greater economic ties <cross the state line, may 
be a useful concept in cases such as Rhode Island or Kansas. 
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The unit of communities with common life, the state, need not be 
defined too rigorously. For all educational purposes, we may con- 
sider the political state boundaries as being the delineation of the 
border of such a group of localities. 

The arbitrary location of such boundaries need not worry us, 
for the very obvious reason that most of them antedate thick settle- 
ment. Thus the localities have developed after the boundaries were 
set. From the start the people were oriented within their own state. 
This appears rather strikingly along the northern boundary of New 
Jersey. Spring Valley, Nanuet, and Pearl River, just over into 
New York, literally have no ties to Westwood, Park Ridge and 
Ramsey, just below the state line in New Jersey. Their ties are to 
Nyack and Suffern on their side...and to Albany, not to Trenton. 

Accepting the state, as we regularly know it, as the major segment 
of association of people within our country, we recognize that each 
state has its characteristic colloqual expressions, customs, traditions, 
folkways and mores that are integral parts of the culture of the 
particular states. Some states, naturally will extend so far, or have 
such diverse origins, that there appear to be two or more culturally 
distinct patterns within them. Here agzin, the discerning student 
will discover that the actual unity underlies this difference. Hoosiers 
recognize that they have far more in common than to divide them, 
whether they stem from old Vincennes and its early Frenchmen, the 
rivermen of the Ohio, the heavy German settlement of the southern 
half of the state, or the easterners who filled in the flat lush lands 
above the Wabash. 

Indeed, one of the authors, vacationing several times in the “Pitt- 
sylvania County” of western Pennsylvania, was really zstonished at 
how much the ways of the people were like those of Bucks, Berks 
and Westmoreland countries, near the eastern state line. 

Characteristic points exist about ezch state, which we regard as 
basal knowledges on which sound functional civic education can be 
built. 

One such point is the origin of each state—meaning of course that 
each of us deals with the state in which he is living znd working. 
There is in almost every case some one closely-knit series of events 
which determines the existence of the state at all. This is naturally 
most conspicuous in the cases of the states settled and established 
back in colonial days. But we would send any student or teacher 
far astray if we did not say explicitly that the newer states, even to 
the last admitted (and to the two territories seeking admission as 
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we write) have histories of this same sort. They only require to be 
hunted out. 

For every state, without exception, the information about the 
closely-knit crucial series of formative events is on record, in an 
official state history, a school history of the state, or some other 
accessible source. The only problem is to recognize this particular 
group of events in its significance, amid so many others. Sometimes 
the Sunday newspapers’ feature articles on phases of their state’s 
history, will provide the clue as to which are the events of determin- 
ative importance. We mention this, lest a valuable source be over- 
looked for lack of realizing its usefulness. 

Nobody should quail at the task of deciding which are the crucial 
events for his state. Other persons may pick other events; but 
whichever group of formative events turns out to stand the test of 
discussion and critique, will be more appreciated because of such a 
method of discovering it. Utah’s crucial formative events do not 
really date back to Brigham Young, the trek to Deseret, and the 
theocracy, nor even to the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The change of policy of the Church of the Latter Days Saints after 
1894, and the influx of entirely independent new settlers in that era, 
really decided the form which that commonwealth took. 

The tendency to look for formative events in the earliest possible 
times needs to be resisted. 

Thus, the determining factor in Florida really is comparatively 
modern. Though long a state, Florida is really one of the most mod- 
ern in its development. The discovery that the soil and climate were 
exactly right for citrus cultivation must be ranked as the key fact 
for this state—without neglecting such other phases as the resort 
development because of the winter climate, the phosphate resources, 
and such others as any Floridian is only too proud to enumerate. 
Oregon, quite clearly, was sparked in its growth by the lumber in- 
dustry. The history of this industry conditions the formative years 
of that commonwealth. 

The particular date at which a state came into being, or became 
conscious of itself as a body politic, is of course theoretically merely 
a part of the origin. Yet it deserves special note. It is not accidental 
that Maine was separated from Massachusetts in 1820. Twenty 
years earlier, the development of the then wild lands had not gone 
far enough to make people conscious of Maine as such. Twenty years 
later would have been a much belated recognition of long established 
fact. The rapid settlement of the energetic Revolutionary veterans 
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and their associates made the establishment of Ohio in 1803 occur 
at that one moment. It could not have taken place much sooner. 
Nevada, with its silver discoveries, quite obviously came suddenly 
to state caliber in the mid-1860’s 

Even the nicknames of the states often have worth to the student, 
as revealing circumstances or events that might not be appreciated 
otherwise. Oklahoma, surely, with the term “Sooner State,” re- 
veals the history of the attempts to settle there ere it was legally 
allowed. We of New Jersey long writhed under the nickname “Mos- 
quito State,” but we have to admit that the insect was unduly com- 
mon here in older times. The old nickname has lapsed almost wholly 
in our own days, as the state has come into its own because of the 
many advantages offered. Probably Connecticut people still think they 
are maligned for over-sharpness by the name “Nutmeg State,” but 
the phrase really does embody an intriguing bit of history. Certainly, 
the name “Evergreen State” for Washington does identify the most 
conspicuous feature of the scenery in the richest part of that state. 

In discussing any state, in understanding it, the geographical as- 
pect cannot be lost sight of among the more strictly human features. 
So obvious is this, that we almost fear to be accused of being banal 
in mentioning the fact. 

The natural features of any state are prime determinants of the 
life and activity within its borders. Let us consider the “natural 
features” in a wide rather than a narrow sense. Thus, for Mississippi 
the climate must take rank with the soil, since otherwise there is no 
reason why this state is in the Cotton Belt and Illinois, north of it, 
is not. Vermont, with the limestone western strip and the granite 
ridges forming the rest of the state, has its economic life dominated 
by this bipartite chemical division. It is marble at Rutland and Dor- 
set that is quarried, but granite at Barre. 

New York state, which crosses and includes parts of more differ- 
ent geographicel regions than any other in the Union, surely owes 
its variegated economy to this fact—plus that of the Hudson-Mo- 
hawk Gateway. Pennsylvania, likewise straddling five markedly dif- 
ferent geographical regions, owes its wealth and development to this 
act. The coal and oil in the Alleghany Plateau supply the industries 
in all five regions. We have not forgotten that the great Ohio Valley 
starts in this state. 

The pattern of growth is, in fundamentals, alike for almost all the 
states. This we cannot overemphasize. The chcracteristic pattern of 
an American state as to growth shows details variation in each case, 
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“historical accidents,” local peculiarities, and so on. The pattern is 
there, varied only as a musician alters the treatment of one theme 
from adagio to presto, or adding in a varied orchestration. 

The basal structure, the constitution, originates at a rather early 
stage. Normally, when a state is established, it codifies the habits of 
democratic self-government already found in the communities of the 
nascent commonwealth. The legislative machinery is nearly always 
copied from that of the states whence the settlers came. (In the 
case of states that began as colonies before 1776, the example of 
the British parliament is normally followed.) First constitutions of 
states usually fitted very neatly the economy as it existed when each 
state was founded. When extensive amendments or a new constitu- 
tion were framed and adopted, these fit, with more or less social lag, 
the changes in the state’s economy. Thus, a state like Wyoming, with 
small basal change in its economy, has not needed drastic revision of 
the 1889 constitution. New Jersey shows the other extreme as well 
as any state. The present third constitution is the product of an 
economy in which leadership has gone to the industrial areas, but 
in which agriculture still maintains a large share of the economic 
basis of life. 

As states have become integrated units, the people of each have 
almost automatically selected characteristic emblems, or symbols. Of 
these, naturally the state seal is the oldest and is officially adopted, 
as a rule, when the state has just been admitted. A state flag, usually 
displaying this seal, is a normal successor. Popular desire normally 
results in the selection of a state flower, a state bird, a state slogan, 
and very often in the production of a state song. Some of these 
state songs, as for Maryland and Kentucky, are parts of our national 
heritage of music. 

Beyond these matters, the history of each state is really a neces- 
sary part of the education of an informed citizen. We have made it 
clear, early in this article, that each state is a significant part of the 
nation. Thus, state history is that part of American hisory which 
has occurred “at home” for the persons in the particular states. 

The problem of teaching such state history is not an easy one. 
Only too often, all existing books, whether reference works or text- 
books, isolate the state history from its setting. The significance of 
state history is thus not brought out in full. In the effort to glorify 
the great number of inventors who came from Massachusetts, for 
example, it is easy to lose sight of which ones made significant con- 
tributions to our national life. Likewise it is often overlooked that 
most of the men who built our Pacific railroads, were Vermont, 
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Massachusetts, and New Hampshire men by birth and education. 
Dodge, Huntington, Nickson, Oakes Ames, Durant, Ripley, Bill- 
ings are some of these men. 

In certain cases, particular portions of a state may become, with- 
out necessarily any such intention, exhibiting grounds for our nat- 
ional characteristics. Illinois people, for example, may well realize 
that in the Loop District in Chicago is one of the most remarkable 
groups of monuments of American architecture. Buildings today in 
service, doing their service adequately, are among the monuments 
found there. Roosevelt College which is Sullivan’s great Auditorium, 
the Carson-Pirie-Scott store, the Garrick Theatre building, and the 
Walker Warehouse, are as truly historic monuments as any restored 
building at Williamsburg, Va.—they are not mere museum pieces, 
but play their part as housings for current economic life. Any Illinois 
study that omits this galaxy of historic buildings, marks itself as 
inadequate. Missouri with the Wainwright Building in St. Louis, 
has an even more significant architectural monument in regular 
service today. 

There is hardly any one of the states which has not, on a small or 
a large scale, contributed some significant item into our way of life. 
Without mention of such contributions, any study of state history is 
inadequate. Starting at the east, and working westward part way, 
we note here a few typical cases. Massachusetts, for example, pio- 
neered foreign trade: Salem and Boston were busy international 
marts before 1800. Connecticut is the home of the gadget inventor 
and the mechanical innovator. We cite Linus Yale and his locks, Col. 
Colt and his revolvers; Pitney & Bowes with their postage meter 
as a modern example. New Jersey of course contributes its plan 
embodied in the national constitution, and attains modern recognition 
by Dr. Waksman developing penicillin in our state. Maryland, of 
course, gets conspicuous mention for respect for the other man’s 
religion, even in colonial days. Michigan had the first large industrial 
developments west of the Appalachians. Kansas remains forever on 
record as the home of Populism, whence most of the progressive 
legislation of the past fifty years came. Nor do we forget that the 
nearly universal initiative and referendum started in Oregon. We 
forbear to lengthen this list, though it is a real temptation. 

From each state there have come persons who attained national 
significance by their work. Often this work was done in another 
state. Thus, Virginia was the boyhood home of Cyrus McCormick, 
though his inventive work came after he moved west. Let not the 
Old Dominion therefore minimize the national impact of her son. 
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Pennsylvania, with its host of men of national stature, might over- : 
look General Herman Haupt, native son of “Old Dutchland,” whose > 


ability in railroading for the Union armies during the Civil War 
was a factor in victory, and whose role in completing the Hoosae 
Tunnel in Massachusetts is too little known. 

Each state has, in its history, a definite story involving the main 


currents and events of national life. The older states naturally gof 
further back in this. But even a young state shows the localized> 


effects of national history. Arizona, which one would hardly think 


of as in any way typical in such a respect, forms an enlighting ex- 


ample. 


The existence of Arizona as part of the United States is a direct f 
result of the Mexican War. This war itself can be considered in its F 


origins as part of the great sectional struggle between cotton-agrar- 


ian South and commercizl-industrial North. The southward ex-f 


tension of Arizona to include the Gila valley came as a result of 
the sectional effort of the old South to have a southern route for 
the projected Pacific Railroad. 


The separation of Arizona from New Mexico was an incident inf 


the Civil War, arising from war causes in decisive part. 


Typical also is the small development until transportation, in the | 
form of the Southern Pacific and Atlantic & Pacific railroads, pro- f 
vided access. The jockeyings and reshufflings of railroad lines, the 


shift of the line from Barstow to Needles in California from South- 
ern Pacific to Santa Fe hands, forming with the A. & P. a through 
route, are incidents of the normal sort, the most normal sort, in our 
days of great rail development. 

Such irrigation developments as Salt River and the Coolidge Dam 
are the perfect type of the development of agricultural resources. 
Likewise, in hardly any other state save Pennsylvania and Nevada is 
the mining camp period of development so well shown as by Arizona, 

Each major period of national history, and its events, has either 
a typical example or a wide development within Arizona. The citizen 
who understands his own state’s history in those aspects is set to 
avoid misreading our national story or our national viewpoint. 

Arizona, as our chosen example, figures also in the institutional 
development of our country. Older people will recall the wave of 
almost horror that shook the conservatives when Arizona’s proposed 
constitution, before admittance as a state, included recall of judges 
by popular vote. This was the extreme stage of the progressivism 
of the 1910 period. Though the state was not let have the recall of 
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judges in its constitution, it was inserted after statehood as an early 


' amendment. Judicial recall did not spread to other states as had 


initiative, referendum and recall, however. The records indicate that 


| ithas found hardly any use at all in Arizona. 


Southeastern states, from Arkansas across to Georgia, show a 
peculiarity in development because of the ruin and reconstruction 
after the Rebellion. Indeed, Alabama may be said almost to have 


ments bringing in the many Germans, and the industrial growth in 


| the Birmingham area. The student may well find Herr’s history of 


the Louisville & Nashville Rzilroad, published in the 1940’s by that 


' company, the most useful source for the stories of Alabama, Tennes- 


see and Kentucky that can be readily secured. 

We may be repetitious, but the emphasis needs to be put on one 
point. Each state’s history is an easily comprehended portion of 
national development. The events and pleces: are “at home.” In 
most cases, the story of a state includes enough of the phases of 
national history which everyone needs to understand, so that it acts 
as a key to comprehending the national development. 

Stete history has not ended. Nor is it wholly in the early days. We 
want to be very specific on this point. Right as we put this article 
together, in our own state two significant interstate compacts are 
being developed. One is the control against crime on the piers of 
the Hudson River harbor. The other is the tri-state water supply 
from the upper Delaware River. The history of California since 
World War II may well be as valuable to a future citizen of that 
state as anything since the Pacific Railroad wes completed in 1869. 

The teacher who balances with his best judgement the early and 
recent in state history, the persons significant to the state and those 
significant from the state to the nation, who sees the unifying thread 
of common development among states, will probably find the educa- 
tive results among his students much larger than he has expected. 
Should they not exceed hope this way, even just the expected con- 
tribution to adequate civic-mindedness will well justify attention to 
this phase. 


Dr. Maurice P. Moffatt is Professor of Social Science at Montclair State 
Teachers College and is a trustee of the Payne Educational Sociology 
Foundation. 

Stephen G. Rich is a trustee of the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


SOVIET CIVILIZATION. By Corliss Lamont. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library. 1952. 411 pages. 

THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY. By Dagobert D. Runes, 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 198 pages. 


If one wishes to understand Soviet Russia, it is important to get 
as many sides of this controversial subject as possible. Two recent 
books presenting opposing points of view are: Soviet Civilization, 
by Corliss Lamont and The Soviet Impact On Society, by Dagobert 
D. Runes. 

After visiting Russia twice (in 1932 and 1938) and doing research 
in literature printed in the United States and Russia, Lamont asserts 
that he has written a book presenting the positive side of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics “because so many writers have written 
concerning the repressing aspects of Soviet dicatorship”. In assess- 
ing Soviet life, he says that Russia is complex, but neither a heaven 
nor a hell, and he asks the reader to be aware of its historical and 
cultural background and to apply historical relativity when compar- 
ing it with other countries. He calls attention to the importance of 
taking into account the ultimate aims of the U.S.S.R., which he says 
are democratic. He uses the printed Soviet Constitution as a basis 
for stating these “genuine and wide-ranging democratic aims of the 
Soviet Republic” and fortifies his position with abundant quotes 
from Soviet leaders to show that they have made it clear that they 
favor the development of a socialist democracy. However, he does 
not present facts that actually prove that there is much in Soviet 
life today to bear witness to the functioning of the Constitution and 
the sincerity of the Soviet leaders. He denies that the Soviets have 
tried to fool the world with a mere paper constitution by pointing 
out that the Russians should not be criticized for not having realized 
all the ideals written only a short sixteen years ago in their document 
when the Bill of Rights which has been a part of the United States 
Constitution for over one hundred and sixty years is still “flagrantly 
and widely violated”. He blames “the bitterly hostile environment 
surrounding the U.S.S.R. since its birth” for creating an atmo- 
sphere of tension and crisis unfavorable to the accomplishment of 
democratic institutions. 

In emphasizing the positive side of the U.S.S.R., he often criticizes 
the United States; blaming our bi-partisan foreign policy for having 
“succeeded in creating a situation in the United States in which loud 
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cries about Soviet aggressions and Communist conspiracy have be- 
come fundamental to orthodox political ritual both during and be- 
tween elections”. He says, too, that American newspapers revel in 
printing, over and over again the most fastastic rumors so long as 
they are calculated to fan anti-Soviet sentiment”. 
He discusses Russia’s support of the principle of collective secur- 
ity as a foundation for internationzl peace to which he believes she is 
dedicated. He accuses America “of shutting—or slamming the door 
against all Soviet peace overtures”. He does not interpret any move 
made by Russia in Europe as being prompted by aggression. Ad- 
mitting that the North Koreans were probably guilty of initial ag- 
gression in Korea, he states that the foreign intervention there came 
from Communist China, and not from Communist Russia. He re- 
grets that “the Soviet Union did not use its influence at the outset 
to dissuade the North Koreans from their mad venture”. 
He points out that the United States and not Russia assumed the 
“terrible moral responsibility” of dropping the atom bomb in Japan 
and intimates that the American government did this in order to win 
the war before the Soviet Union could enter the conflict and take a 
substantial share of the credit for victory. He admits that “there 
have been numerous instances in which the U.S.S.R. has plainly been 
in the wrong,” but with regard to the “Cold War” he says: 
| Pe I do think that the United States bears the 
major responsibility for starting the Cold War and that after 
Hitler’s defeat in 1945 the Truman Administration took the 
first hostile steps toward the Soviet Union, rather than the 
other way around. 

He does not go into the detailed facts of these relationships, but he 

leaves the reader with the impression that he believes that they can 

improve when he states that his thesis is: 
...that whatever the defects of the American and Soviet sys- 
tems, whatever the past mistakes they have made (and in spite 
of)...the disagreements as so far expressed, they can come to 
an intelligent over-all cgreement that will stop the drift towards 
war and turn the tide instead in the direction of peaceful co- 
existence between the two countries and between the capitalist 
and Communist blocs in general... . 

He advises us to judge the people of Russia by the direction in which 

they are moving, which he believes is toward “a great new civiliza- 

tion of enduring achievement and high promise”. 

On the other hand, Dagobert Runes is highly critical of the 
Soviet application of the Marxian doctrine to Russian life. In his 
book, The Soviet Impact on Society, he is concerned not only with 
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how deeply the Communists have extended pressures to bring about 
conformity in Russia, but also with what to him is the frightening 
impact of Communism upon life in the United States. It is inter- 
esting to note that this book was written fifteen years before its 
publication. The author then could find no publisher because the 
book “appeared too daring in its accusations”. He says “today these 
accusations are crystal clear to every thinking and freedom loving 
person”, so the book appears with not a sentence added, ‘“‘nor has 
any part been withdrawn”. 

Runes devotes the first part of his book to a discussion of Marx’s 
“dialectical materialism” and states that what Marx predicted would 
happen in the industrial democracies has happened only in Russia: 
enslavement, suppression and regimentation of the working and mid- 
dle class people.” He denies that the Russian Constitution has been 
put into effect and asserts that the U.S.S.R. operates under a Soviet 
heirarchy with Stalin in complete control. He says that the state 
authority has risen to such enormous proportions thet it controls 
“every move and thought of a terrorized people.” Quoting from 
Roland Dorgeles, French author who spent time in Russia, from 
Klaus Mehnert, German Communist, Andre Gide, French Com- 
munist and from the Russian newspapers, Pravda and Izvestia, he 
cites the discrepancies in salary, with the bureaucrats receiving one 
hundred times as much as the proletarian. He shows how the labor 
mobilization law enables the government to command the worker to 
go to a job at a distance from home, family and friends (and to do 
any kind of a job), and gives examples of the denial of the most 
primitive rights of the workers who displease the political managers 
of the factories. He further states that the peasant has given up his 
independence more from necessity than conviction, that the farmer 
gets as low as fifteen percent of what he produces. He uses Pravda’s 
report of death sentences for peasants who (in 1932) has concealed 
or stolen small quantities of grain and cites Andrei Vishinsky’s de 
ploring such heavy sentences, but appzrently condoning the law of 
1932 which carried death penalties for those who resisted the collec- 
tivization of agriculture and interfered with the requisitioning of 
the private property of the kulaks (small farmers). 

Runes says that the Stalin Dictatorship is the only government, 
except Hitler’s Germany, under which the Jews have become a state 
problem. They were given their own republic, Birobidjian (desolate 
country 7000 miles from Moscow), and many were liquidated, not 
as Jews, but as dissenters from Stalin. 

Following his description of what he calls “the dictatorship over 
the proletariat” by the most ruthless representatives of Marxian 
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terrorism, Runes exposes the attempts made by the Moscow leaders 
to extend their influence over Europe. He wants us to remember that 
the main principle 2nd purpose of the Third International bourgeosie 
is the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
creation of an International Soviet Republic. He summarizes their 
failures in Bavaria and Hungary at the end of World War I and 
their successes in Outer Mongolia and Soviet South China. 

He ends his book by pointing out that the Communists have tried 
to gain control of the workers in America and to deepen the antagon- 
ism between Negroes and whites. He believes that the Communist 
International exercises important influences in the C.I.O. and quotes 
William Foster as saying “The workers of this country and the work- 
ers of every country have only one flag and that is the red fleg”. He 
sees the appeal of Communism to “those who have nothing to lose, 
have nothing to protect, and their rabble is the backbone of a future 
communist society”. : 

When this book .was written, Runes felt thet it was 

... high time to take steps to protect the American citizen from 
having to face an enemy in his own ranks in time of war; to 
protect our working men from being organized into groups of 
units subject to party discipline, and obedient to the edicts 
of a foreign dictator; and to secure our citizens against having 
their property destroyed and their premises forcefully occupied 
by reckless agitators. 
Perhaps the reader will not go all the way with the author in his 
agitation over the Communist menace to America, but his book im- 
presses one with the immensity of the Communist control over the 
Russians, and brings to mind the extent to which the Communist 
influence has spread throughout the world and the measures the 
United States has taken to prevent its extension in this country 
since the writing of the book. 
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Donald Peterson Kent. “The Refugee Intellectual: The American- 
ization of the Immigrants of 1933-1941.” New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xx, 317. $5.00. 


It is appropriate, in this year of the quincentenary of the fall of 
Constantinople, to take account of a more recent migration of schol- 
arly and scientific power from Hitler’s Germany and Austria to the 
United States. The study under review, by Donald P. Kent, assistant 
professor of sociology, University of Connecticut, provides a clearly 
defined description and analysis from the sociological standpoint of 
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how the German and Austrian refugees adjusted themselves per- | 
sonally, socially, and professionally in their new environment. The | 
author administered questionnaires to 654 newcomers and inter- | 
viewed 67 others, the total of 721 comprising 9.5 per cent of the 
German-Austrial intellectual immigration for 1933-41. Throughout 3 
the research the major aim was “to note the effects of American life | 
upon the refugee and to determine to what extent he has been able | 
to become an integral part of his new culture” (pp. 4-5). 

A wealth of factual and statistical data is furnished in this highly ~ 
interesting and significant volume, which appears to be a Ph.D. 7 
thesis at the University of Pennsylvania, on the backgrounds of | 
these immigrants and on their development as new Americans. In- | 
cluded are such matters as citizenship, learning English (often a new 
language to those who had been exposed to British), making friend, 
economic and professional adjustment, social adjustment, and the 
factors in the assimilative process. There is considerable interpreta- 
tion, sympathetic and yet objective, buttressed by constant reference 
to works on sociology and particularly the problem of immigration. 
Dr. Kent is aware of the limitations of his study, as well as of the 
fact that follow-up research would do much to give a full account 
of the interaction between the refugee intellectuals and American 
society. 

It is worthwhile quoting the author’s summary : 

The refugees have been in America less than twenty years. Dur- 
ing this time they have for the most part found occupational 
employment at a level commensurate with their training and 
not markedly different from the native-born of similar education. 
They have sufficient facility in the use of English to hold re- 
sponsible positions and contribute to American life. A large 
proportion have taken legal steps to become a part of the com- 
munity and have given evidence of trying to become members 
of the informal organization of the community. While few 
would seem to ‘react spontaneously’ in American fashion to most 
situations, they have evidenced genuine loyalty and attachment 
to the United States. Their contributions have already been 
significant and there is reason to believe that they will be even 
more so in the future (pp. 243-44). 

Here is abundant evidence that the Jewish and Christian refugees 
from Nazism have not only rehabilitated themselves, but have also 
fructified the culture of their new homeland. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
School of Education, New York University 








